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THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH TO THE 
SENATE 

The President's speech to the Senate July 10 is a 
disappointment. At a time when the people of 
the United States are vitally concerned to know the 
realities with which the treaty deals, the President is 
wordy and abstract. At a time when we are all con- 
cerned to know the President's explanation of the dis- 
posal of Shantung, he contents himself by hinting sim- 
ply at "the cross-currents of politics and of interests" 
in Paris, and by granting that "it was not easy to 
graft the new order of ideas to the old, and some of 
the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a time be 
bitter." It would have been more enlightening if the 
President had reiterated less of his Fourth of July 
speech and told us more of these "fruits." We can- 
not understand how the President could under such 
circumstances tell us again that we entered the war, 
"not because our material interests were directly threat- 
ened or because any special treaty obligations to which 
we were parties had been violated," and that "we en- 
tered the war as a disinterested champion of right." 
Everyone knows, or should know, that "material inter- 
ests" played a large part in this war. Everyone knows, 
or should know, that "special treaties and obligations to 
which we were parties" — witness the sinking of unarmed 
merchant vessels, the rape of Belgium— did also play 
an effective part. It would not weaken Mr. Wilson's 
expression were he to recognize that we entered the 
war, not as a "disinterested champion of right" merely, 
but as an interested champion of France and Belgium 
and England, and of American rights on the high seas. 
We find it difficult to understand the President when 
he says, "with very few exceptions, the men who sat 
with us at the peace table desired as sincerely as we 
did to get away from the bad influences," etc., especially 
in light of the fact that there were only two others 
sitting with him at the peace table — at the most, four. 
After his experience with Italy and Japan, Mr. Wilson 
must know that "the illegitimate purposes, demoral- 
izing ambitions," have not been and are not confined to 
the German empire. His presentation of his League 
of Nations would have been stronger had he dwelt more 
at length upon the purposes and ambitions against which 
he has contended and with which the world has now to 
deal. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that he formulated the principles 
which were accepted as the basis of the peace, but he 
neglected to tell us how they can be said to apply in the 
Far East, the islands of the Pacific, in Southern Africa, 
the Saar Valley, in Upper Adige, in German Austria, 



and Bohemia, in portions of Istria, in vast stretches in-* 
habitated by the colored races, in Eussia. 

The President says: "The atmosphere in which the 
conference worked seemed created, not by the ambitions 
of strong governments, but by the hopes and aspirations 
of small nations and of peoples hitherto under bondage 
to the power that victory had shattered and destroyed." 
In light of the fact that the work in Paris was done by 
the five great Powers and of the further fact that the 
proposed League of Nations is to be controlled by nine 
nations dominated by the great five, this statement pre- 
sents something of a quandary. 

Again, the President comes to the defense of his most 
worthy principle of self-determination. He says: "It 
was the imperative task of those who would make peace, 
and make it intelligently, to establish a new order which 
would rest upon the free choice of peoples." Once 
again we wonder about the "free choice" in Shantung, 
and we also wonder how that statement squares with 
the President's remark a few lines later, in which he 
says laconically, "The German colonies were to be dis- 
posed of." It must be confessed that we find difficulty 
in putting our finger always on his "principles of jus- 
tice or enlightened expediency." When the President 
tells us that the old policies mean nothing "else but 
force, force — always force," policies which he describes 
as "intolerable," one wonders how, being so opposed to 
the sanction of force, he can find so much solace in a 
new scheme for the control of the nations by force. 



OFFICIAL RADIOS AS NEWS CARRIERS 

We have heretofore pointed out the importance of 
a cheaper news service between the United States 
and the Far East. The need is now greater, because 
the misunderstandings and misrepresentations relative 
to the Orient are now more serious. We need the facts 
as never before. Japan, China, and the United States 
need a pitiless publicity, to the end that their inter- 
national relations may not become more pitiful. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is alive to the 
situation. Pleading for better news service, and urg- 
ing the use of Government radios for that purpose, it 
says : "Only through such a step can the people of the 
United States and the Far East keep in touch with 
each other, become familiar with public sentiment and 
conditions, and avoid misunderstandings which must re- 
sult from ignorance and misrepresentation." It goes on, 
"Not more than one newspaper in China is in a position 
to pay a fair share of the cost of delivering a news 
service from the United States. At the present time 
news is disseminated only through Japanese and British 
sources, and it is only natural that news from this 
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country should not receive the prominence or faithful 
reporting that would be possible through wireless under 
United States supervision. Such a service would elimi- 
nate to a great extent many false impressions which 
exist in the minds of the people of China, Russia, Si- 
beria, etc." 

We are told that the Chamber of Commerce has inves- 
tigated the feasibility of the plan and finds that the cost 
would be negligible. One would think that the busi- 
ness interests of all countries would favor the project. 
A Pacific Coast correspondent announces that the State 
and Navy Departments of the United States are con- 
sidering the plan favorably, and that the State Depart- 
ment has already formulated a recommendation on the 
matter. It would be difficult to imagine a better or a 
more important use for the radios operated under the 
United States Government than to assist now in the 
transmission of news across the Pacific. 



AS TO RESERVATIONS 

We believe that the success of the proposed League 
of Nations depends upon certain reservations before 
ratification by the United States Senate. Some of 
our readers do not agree to this. 

It is said by some of our critics that the Senate must 
either accept or reject the present treaty, including the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, unchanged. Let 
us examine their case. The argument runs that it is 
an error to assume that a part of the treaty can be 
ratified and that the part thus ratified will be operative. 
It is pointed out that a treaty is a contract between 
different nations; that this treaty has been fought out 
line by line. Every provision represents something 
which some nation or nations considered important, 
and if the provision had not been worded as it was 
some nation or nations would have refused to agree. 
Each nation waived something because other nations 
waived or agreed to something else, and the instrument 
as a whole is a congeries of interdependent covenants. 
If now we say we will be bound by a part of the treaty 
and not by the whole we do not become a party to the 
contract which others have made, but to a different 
contract, which leaves out provisions without which 
other parties would not have agreed to it. The new 
contract binds no nation until the other signers have 
agreed to it, and this means new and protracted nego- 
tiation, unless our amendments are unimportant, in 
which case they are not worth making. As to reserva- 
tions, if by reservations is meant a statement of our 
understanding as to the meaning of a clause, and the 
reservation merely makes it clear what the clause means, 
it is harmless. If it changes the obvious meaning, it 



is an amendment, and no amendment whatever can 
become binding until other parties to the treaty have 
accepted it. The reservations that change the meaning 
of the treaty must in all cases be assented to by the 
other parties. If we do not ratify this treaty as it 
stands, it means making another treaty, and until it 
is made we remain at war; but more than that, we 
continue an atmosphere of distrust and almost hostility 
• between ourselves and our late allies, a condition which 
is being sedulously promoted by interests inimical to 
the treaty. Since international goodwill and peace 
hang in the balance, it is subversive of these things 
to deny the statement that we must accept or reject 
this treaty as a whole. This, we judge, represents the 
position of a large number of our readers. 

We have dealt with these matters in previous num- 
bers of this magazine. But we are glad to give way 
here to one more learned in the law than we, a gentle- 
man of the broadest experience, friend to the League 
of Nations, the Honorable William Howard Taft. In 
a communication to the Grand Rapids Herald, Mr. Taft 
himself suggests recently a series of resolutions "which 
might easily be transformed into reservations." These 
resolutions suggested by Mr. Taft are : 

"Whereas under article 10 of the covenant, the mem- 
bers undertake to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league, and 
in case of such aggression or in case of any danger or 
threat of such aggression, the council is to advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled; 
and 

"Whereas the preservation of the territorial integrity 
and the existing political independence of members may 
require, and the council may advise, the employment 
of force : Now, therefore, it is 

"Resolved, That nothing contained in this treaty o\ 
in article 10 thereof is to be so construed as to require 
the United States of America to employ or to be called 
upon by the members of the league to employ military 
force for the purpose of fulfilling any obligation under 
article 10 until the Congress of the United States shall 
have passed appropriate legislation pursuant to the 
powers reserved to it under Article 1 of the Constitution 
of the United States with reference thereto. 

"Resolved, That the power to declare and maintain 
war is vested in the Congress of the United States, and 
if the performance by the United States Government 
of the obligation assumed by article 10 of the covenant 
at any time requires the exercise of such power, sup- 
plementary action by Congress will become necessary. 

"Resolved further, That in any approval of the treaty 
of peace a reservation by resolution should be made 
that the covenant of the League of Nations as now 
drafted is not to be interpreted — 

"(a) As affecting or bringing within the jurisdiction 



